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TOWER MUSIC OF 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 1 

I OPEN my note-book of the summer and there is written: 
"Antwerp. Again this enchanting entrance into Europe. At 
sunrise we steamed slowly up the Scheldt, our great ship 
standing high above the many red-tiled roofs and long rows of shaped 
trees bordering the canals and roadways, gaining sight here and 
there of awakening farm life. It was as if we were welcomed to 
intimate friendship with the land. 

"With a constant shifting of the rudder we were borne up the 
winding channel of the tidal river. . . . Gradually the more 
distant scene unfolded and Antwerp's Cathedral showed in a 
golden mist. As we came nearer we heard from the spire a rich 
and varied music of bells. What was the tune that floated 
down to us as a morning greeting? Wagner somewhere has written : 

. At daybreak 
When the silvery bells were ringing! 

"Was it some air of his we heard? Surely the swan-boat might 
have appeared at any turn among those reedy banks, for at this 
very place — 'The Scheldt near Antwerp' — the scene of Lohengrin 
is laid. 

"Looking out over the trees of the Place Verte, from the 
open windows of our hotel, we see the Cathedral's spire, now close 
enough to reveal the delicate details of its beauty and above the 
noise of flower market, and tram cars, in the busy square below, 
we hear, before the great bell 'Karolus' strikes the hour, again the 
melody of the earlier morning." 

Since the words in my note-book and those of the pages that 
follow were written, war has destroyed many bell towers and much 
defaced their surrounding beauty in part of the Low Countries. 
But the descriptions as once set down are left unchanged here in 
the hope that they may give something of the charm that existed 
when peace prevailed everywhere in the land of the carillons, 

x The subject is treated more fully in the author's book, " Carillons of Belgium and 
Holland" (New York, 1914), from which the illustrations here used have been borrowed 
by courtesy of the John Lane Company. — Ed. 
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and that still exists in all the northern portion. Perhaps the 
contrast in conditions then and now may contribute to a stronger 
•confidence in the benefits of universal Democracy, and sustain 
belief in its domination as the best safeguard for every attainment 
of civilization and the best protection of art in every form. 



Before entering the domain of this unique music, it seems 
desirable to define the word carillon as it will be used here. A 
carillon is a set of bells, (a) attuned to intervals of the chromatic 
scale, (b) many in number, sometimes four octaves or more, (c) 
the lowest often several tons in weight, with each succeeding bell 
smaller, so that in the highest octave the weight of each bell is 
scarcely 20 pounds, and (d) hung fixed, that is, so as not to swing. 
Owing to its more convenient form and long acceptance, the word 
chime often has been used in English poetry and prose when, in 
reality, the bells written of were a carillon. Strictly, a chime, ring, 
or peal is a set of bells generally not more than about an octave, 
attuned to intervals of the diatonic scale with sometimes one or two 
additional half tones. The bells of a carillon usually are connected 
(a) with a keyboard by means of which a bell-master or carillonneur 
causes their clapper to strike the inside of their sound bow, and (b) 
with a clockwork mechanism which causes a hammer to strike 
the outside. 

Between a carillon and a chime this fundamental difference 
exists, namely : the carillon is essentially chromatic in its intervals 
while the chime is essentially diatonic, these terms being used as 
defined by Dr. C. W. Pearce, in "Modern Academic Counter- 
point," where he says: "Diatonic means proceeding mostly by 
tones as opposed to chromatic, which proceeds by semitones." 
The chromatic characteristic, combined as it is with the extended 
compass and range in size of the bells, enables a master of a carillon 
keyboard not only to play notes of a great variety of music but to 
interpret its sentiment and to produce effects which are distinctive 
and beyond the power of any other musical instrument. 

Many travellers have sought to comprehend the secret of the 
attractiveness of the Low Countries. Complex and elusive that 
secret doubtless is, yet I believe we shall find a clue for our search 
in a knowledge of this distinctive music. Surely its long-continued 
hold upon the people of Holland and Belgium, its association 
with stirring events in their history, its touch with prosaic duties, 
its democratic spirit, its companionship with time, its seat in lofty 
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towers, and its maintenance at the public charge — all give suggest- 
ions of racial temperament well worth considering. Ver Meer and 
Rembrandt, van Dyck and Rubens, listened to it as they painted 
the life of their time, and still in our day the benediction of this 
music continues for all who dwell in the Low Countries. The 
watchmen high up in Groningen's tower in the north and those 
in Mechlin's tower in the south, as in centuries past, follow with 
their faint-sounding trumpet-strains the notes of this bell music 
through the hours of the night; and the market-men at the weigh- 
house of Alkmaar, and the market-women in their Zealand costumes 
at Middleburg wait for its signal to begin their selling at mid-day. 
From the tower of St. Stephen's at Nimeguen it floats down upon 
wide river waters, and from the Town Hall at Veere it sounds out 
over the sea; from the spire of the Cathedral of Antwerp it unites 
with hundreds of worshippers beneath, and from the tower of the 
fifteenth century "New Church" at Delft it inspires students 
listening in the great square below. 

Each of these lofty towers, beyond carrying its part in this 
chain of melody, is itself of exquisite architectural beauty. Ou- 
denaarde and Mons, Edam and Amersfoort, and those already 
spoken of, are perfect in their setting. By their proportions and 
strength, by their domination of the scene, they satisfy the eye 
even before the melody of their bells comes to please the ear. 
Assuredly no music joins more perfectly in the celebration of days 
of national rejoicing; but, better still, it sends down from airy 
heights an influence which lightens routine and to happy occupation 
adds an accompaniment of surpassing charm. 

II 

Carillons attracted the attention of many observant travelers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Venetian 
Ambassador, Giorgio Giorgi, in 1626, and the representative of 
the Papal Court, Monsignor Oddi, in 1741, thought it worth 
while to have their respective secretaries, Francisco Belli and 
Giuseppi Garampi, make considerable record thereof. The English 
diarist John Evelyn in 1641, and the Musical Doctor Charles 
Burney, in 1773, climbed towers to inform themselves concerning 
the carillon science and enginery. As for Sir John Carr, so much 
did the bells of Delft delight him that his imagination multiplied 
them many times. Thus he writes in 1806: 

The chimes of this church, or as they are called, the Carillons, are 
very numerous, consisting of four or five hundred bells, which are 




Amersfoort: The Tower of Our Lady 

Affectionately called " The Mother and Child" because 

of the small spire carried by the tower 

as if in its arms 
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celebrated for the sweetness of their tones By this in- 
vention a whole town is entertained in every quarter of it; that spirit 
of industry which pervades the kingdom, no doubt originally suggested 
this mode of amusing a large population, without making it necessary 
for them to quit their avocations one moment to enjoy them. 

And Hilaire Belloc, the French essayist, not to be outdone in 
generously supplying bells, gives of this same Delft spire this 
lyrical description: 

The very structure of the thing is bells. An army of them fills 
up all the space between the delicate supports and framework of the 
upper parts. For I know not how many feet, in order, diminishing in 
actual size and in the perspective also of that triumphant elevation, 
stand ranks on ranks of bells from the solemn to the wild, from the large 
to the small, a hundred, or two hundred, or a thousand. 

But more enthusiastic concerning carillons than any previous 
explorer was the Reverend H. R. Haweis, who in a chapter of his 
"Music and Morals" sought to convince his fellow countrymen, 
and with reason I think, that Belgian bell-playing was musically 
far superior to English change-ringing. 

It is when we come into the realms of the imagination that we 
find the spirit of this music best expressed. Edward Dowden's 
insight and appreciative knowledge were such that he gave the 
carillon a distinct place as an element in Flemish life. Thus he 
speaks of the poet Southey's choice of environment: 

His imagination did not soar, as did Wordsworth's, in naked 
solitudes; he did not commune with a Presence immanent in external 
nature: the world, as he viewed it, was an admirable habitation for 
mankind — a habitation with a history. Even after he had grown a moun- 
taineer, he loved a humanized landscape, one in which the gains of man's 
courage, toil, and endurance are apparent. Flanders, where the spade 
has wrought its miracles of diligence, where the slow canal-boat glides, 
where the carillons ripple from old spires, where sturdy burghers fought for 
freedom, and where vellum-bound quartos might be sought and found, 
Flanders, on the whole, gave Southey deeper and stronger feelings than 
did Switzerland. 

And Edmond De Amicis, the Italian lover of the Low Countries, 
from the tower of St. Lawrence beholding all Rotterdam at a 
glance and gazing over the surrounding villages hidden in masses 
of verdure, with the spires of Dordrecht, Leiden, Delft, the Hague 
and Gouda visible — over what to him "was like a vast and motion- 
less sea where the steeples represent the masts of ships at anchor" 
— is startled by the sound of strange music coming from he knew 
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not whence. He discovers it is a chime of bells in aerial concert, 
and that everywhere 

In Holland the passing hour sings, as if to distract the mind from 
the sad thoughts of flying time, and its song is of country, faith, and love, 
Hoating in harmony above the sordid noises of the earth. 

To Longfellow at Bruges in his youth, the music of the 
belfry came 

Mingled with the fortune-telling, 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies. 

To Victor Hugo, awakened in the night at Mechlin, a vision 
appeared which he puts in verse so exquisite in its imagery and 
native cadence as to make all translation inadequate — a vision of 
the spirit of carillon music dressed like a Spanish dancer lightly 
descending from the heavens on a staircase of invisible crystal 
and from her silver raiment scattering magic notes upon a sleeping 
world. 

Ill 

The passion for this music from the beginning of its larger 
development in the sixteenth century followed racial influence 
rather than political frontiers. With scarcely an exception, each 
principal town of the ancient Netherlands, both north and south, 
early established its municipal carillon and maintained it with 
devoted spirit. In northern France too, as at Douai, Arras, 
Lille, Cambrai, and Dunkirk, and here and there in border towns 
of western Germany, as at Malmedy and Duren, bell towers have 
long existed, and many of these possess even now their comple- 
ment of harmonious bells. 

It was at Antwerp on the Scheldt that Arethusa and Cigarette 
began their voyage, and in that delightful chapter, "The Oise in 
Flood," Stevenson thus tells how a new sensation of sound re- 
vealed itself: 

On the other side of the valley a group of red roofs and a belfry 
showed among the foliage; thence some inspired bell ringer made the 
afternoon musical on a chime of bells. There was something very 
sweet and taking in the air he played and we thought we had never 
heard bells speak so intelligently or sing so melodiously as these. . . • 
There is so often a threatening note, something blatant and metallic 
in the voice of bells that I believe we have fully more pain than pleasure 
in hearing them; these as they sounded abroad, now high, now low, 
now with a plaintive cadence . . . . , were always moderate and 
tunable and seemed to fall into the spirit of the still rustic places like 
noise of a waterfall. 




Mechlin: The Bells 
This shows bells hung in straight rows, the best arrangement 
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What bells they were that Stevenson heard we do not know- 
Certainly more than once their music must have sounded over him 
as Belgian market-place and French church tower were passed on 
that Inland Voyage. 

Why should the measures of this music be thought so intelli- 
gent and melodious? And why should chimes in those nether lands, 
awaken so great civic interest and popular affection, when the 
playing of bells at home often distracts rather than pleases our ear? 
Even if no complete answer is found here to questions such as these, 
I trust that we shall have been, if not discoverers, at least ex- 
plorers together in congenial fields. 

Edmond van der Straeten of Brussels, in "La Musique aux 
Pays Bas," Dr. van Doorslaer of Mechlin in the proceedings of 
archeological societies, and Dr. W. W. Starmer of Tunbridge 
Wells, England, in musical addresses, each have made im- 
portant contributions to certain special features of the history 
of the carillon and its development. There are besides perhaps a 
score of local pamphlets giving the history of individual towers and 
finally there are the early municipal records preserved with great 
care in Belgium and Holland. Beyond these, at the time when 
my own inquiries about carillons began, there was little in pub- 
lished form. Above all there had been no consideration of the 
special identification of the art with the Low Countries, nor any 
broad survey of its influence therein. Careful study of the 
material that existed in foreign libraries, together with personal 
visits to many towers, the generous aid of carillonneurs, and 
particularly the co-operation of lovers of this music in our own 
and other lands, all are represented in what is here written. 

IV 

In the very heart of the ancient Belgian city of Ghent is the 
Place Saint Bavon, at one side of which rises a great bell-tower. 
Here so modern a device as an electric lift serves those who would 
ascend without effort. The heights of the belfry once gained, 
and the bell chamber entered, the explorer finds himself among a 
greater company of bells both large and small than he has ever 
before seen. He is, indeed, in the midst of a carillon of the first 
order. Should he count he will find 52 bells, fixed upon a heavy 
framework of wooden beams, and extending in parallel rows, tier 
above tier, filling the sides of the great tower room. The little 
bells are hung the highest. The big ones just clear the floor. The 
largest of all is taller than a tall man; its diameter, 83 inches, 
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is even greater than its height, and it weighs six tons. The 
smallest bell has both a height and a diameter of only about 8 inches 
and weighs less than 18 pounds. 

Of greater consequence, however, than number, or size, or 
weight, is the pitch relationship of the bells. For it is constantly 
to be borne in mind that throughout virtually the entire compass 
of three or four octaves or over, it may be, the bells of every 
carillon progress by regular semitone or chromatic intervals. Ghent 
has these intervals complete through four and one-half octaves, 
except that in the lowest part of its bass two semitones are omitted. 
Because of the weight and cost of the greater bass bells, similar 
omissions are made in virtually all carillons. In playing, however, 
there is little inconvenience from this, for a bell of the octave above 
is used instead of any particular one that may be lacking. 

Carillons are played in two ways: first, automatically at 
the hour and other periods, and secondly, by a bell master in 
concert or recital. Played automatically a carillon may be 
thought of as a gigantic music-box. Its exact designation is then 
"Carillon a cylindre" or "Carillon a tambour." Before the hour 
strikes and at certain other intervals this cylinder or drum is 
moved by a mechanism of its own which is released at the proper 
moment by the great tower-clock. On the hour music is played for 
a minute or more; at the halves and quarters the play is for less 
time, and in some places at the eighths there are flourishes of a 
few notes. 

Pins or studs of iron are placed in holes on the surface of the 
cylinder arranged so that as the cylinder revolves they trip levers 
connected with hammers which strike the outside of the bells. 
Tunes are set upon the cylinder by the carillonneur, and often by 
periodic changing are made appropriate to the season of the year. 
Town tradition, handed down for a century or more, sometimes 
fixes these tunes, but more frequently the musical taste of the 
carillonneur governs. 

Secondly: a carillon is played by a bell-master, or carillonneur, 
using a clavier or keyboard resembling that of a piano or organ. 
Thus played, a carillon may be thought of as a gigantic pianoforte 
or organ. Its exact designation is then "Carillon a clavier." 
During market hours, at festivals, and in midday or evening 
concerts, popular songs, operatic airs, national hymns and a great 
variety of other tunes are played by the carillonneur. This 
playing by means of the clavier is often called a carillon concert. 

Each key of the clavier is connected by lever and wire with 
the clapper of its corresponding bell. In what is known as the 
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Mechlin: The Keyboard 
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Belgian system, perfected by Mr. Denyn, each clapper when at 
rest is held by a spring and guide wires in an exactly defined position 
close to the inner sound bow, and the bells are hung in parallel 
lines. The deeper- toned bells are more or less inclosed in chambers 
within the tower. 

The bells of the lowest octave and a half are connected also 
with a pedal clavier. This is done for the reason that the larger 
bells require a forceful stroke when it is desired to bring out their 
full tones, and because this arrangement gives the bell-master greater 
command of the resources of his instrument by allowing the use both 
of hands and of feet and so enables him to play music in three or 
more parts. 

On the manual clavier, as Mr. Starmer points out, great 
dexterity of hand is essential, for much of the execution is with a 
kind of tremulando in which the keys are played from the wrist 
and the elbow. Scales and arpeggios are accomplished by a con- 
stant crossing of the hands. The greater part of the playing is on 
the smaller bells, with occasional use of the large ones. The reasons 
for this are that small bells are more easily sounded, and that the 
effect of chords is much more satisfactory on them, due to the fact 
that on the large bells the harmonic tones are prominent and, when 
sounded together, frequently interfere with each other in a dis- 
agreeable manner. This is not the case with the smaller bells, as 
their harmonic tones are too high in the scales of sounds to distress 
the ear. All degrees of crescendo and of diminuendo are possible. 
Vibration of the bells does not long persist, so that, apart from 
the fact that the effectual damping of bells is practically an im- 
possibility, when a carillon is played by an expert performer, there 
is no real necessity for such a thing. With smaller bells the sound 
is so quickly effaced that when the effect of sustained chords is 
desired, it is obtained by a rapid tremulando, much as in piano- 
forte playing. 

But enough of the mechanism of the bells, and the intricacy 
of their play. Above us, surmounting the topmost spire of Ghent's 
belfry is the gilded copper dragon which has looked down upon many 
stirring scenes in Flemish history. There is a legend that the 
Crusaders brought this dragon from Constantinople to crown the 
belfry of Bruges and that there it remained until Artevelde, 
victorious, carried it a prized trophy to Ghent, where it was again 
set high above bells. As we meditate and gaze upon the vast 
expanse before descending to the Place Saint Bavon, there comes 
vividly to mind that day when, 'tis said, Charles V, standing where 
we stand, and beholding the splendid panorama, answered Alva's 
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cruel suggestion that the city should be destroyed with: "Combien 
faudrait-il de peaux d'Espagne pour faire un Gant de cette 
grandeur?" 

V 

There are today in Belgium about 30 carillons of importance 
and in Holland about 20. If those of lesser consequence are 
included the total for both countries will be well over 100. The 
individuality of their towers and their surroundings will make all 
carillons of interest to students and to travelers with ample time 
at their disposal. But there are many not in either of these 
privileged classes, and for their benefit I have made a list of 
twenty-one that seem best worth hearing. This list embodies 
conclusions which have been reached after hearing many carillons, 
and after considering the question with many carillonneurs and 
lovers of the art. I offer it as a suggestion rather than as a state- 
ment of recognized relative standing, for in such a matter no 
absolute determination is possible. Accuracy of the pitch of the 
bells, their timbre, their weight, their compass, the perfection of 
their playing mechanism, their arrangement in the tower, and the 
situation of the tower itself — all have been considered in making 
the selection. The following, then, in my judgment, are the 
best carillons in Belgium: 

TOWER BELLS 

45 
49 
47 
52 
40 
46 
44 
47 
44 
40 



BELLS 

41 
40 
37 
42 
37 
40 
37 
33 
35 
37 
35 



TOWN 

Mechlin 


TOWER 

Saint Rombold's 


Bruges 


The Belfry 


Antwerp 


The Cathedral 


Ghent 


The Belfry 


Louvain 


(a) S. Gertrude's 




(b) S. Peter's M 


Ypres 


The Cloth Hall 


Courtrai 


S. Martin's 


Mons 


The Belfry 


Tournai 


The Belfry 


In Holland these 


are the best: 


TOWN 


TOWER 


Middleburg 


The Abbey 


Delft 


Nieuwe Kerk 


Amsterdam 


The Palace 


Utrecht 


Domkerk 


The Hague 


Groote Kerk 


Nimeguen 


S. Stephen's 


Gouda 


Groote Kerk 


Flushing 


S. James's 


Haarlem 


Groote Kerk 


Groningen 


Martinikerk 


Kampen 


Nieuwetoren 




Mechlin: Transmission Bars and Wires 

These connect the keys of the keyboard with the clappers 
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Generally speaking, the Belgium arrangement and mechanical 
adjustment are superior to the Dutch; and the effect produced is, 
therefore, more satisfactory. But those who would gain an adequate 
idea of what this unique music really is, should hear as large a 
number as possible of the carillons above named and should hear 
them played by a carillonneur. Above all, endeavor should be 
made to hear at Mechlin an evening concert by Josef Denyn. 

VI 

If Ghent's bells are easiest of access, Bruges's are most cele- 
brated in verse. It was here that Longfellow came under the spell 
of the carillon. At once his imagination was awakened and we 
foresee his well-known poem in these brief entries in his diary 
of 1842: 

May 30. In the evening took the railway from Ghent to Bruges. 
Stopped at La Fleur de Ble, attracted by the name, and found it a good 
hotel. 'It was not yet night; and I strolled through the fine old streets 
and felt myself a hundred years old. The chimes seemed to be ringing 
incessantly; and the air of repose and antiquity was delightful .... 
Oh, those chimes, those chimes! how deliciously they lull one to sleep! 
The little bells, with their clear, liquid notes, like the voices of boys in a 
choir, and the solemn bass of the great bell tolling in, like the voice of a 
friar! 

May 31. Rose before five and climbed the high belfry, which was 
once crowned by the gilded copper dragon now at Ghent. The carillon 
of forty-eight bells; the little chamber in the tower; the machinery, like 
a huge barrel-organ, with keys like a musical instrument for the carillon- 
neur; the view from the tower; the singing of swallows with the chimes; 
the fresh morning air; the mist in the horizon; the red roofs far below; 
the canal, like a silver clasp, linking the city with the sea — how much 
to remember ! 

More than any other literary utterance, the "Belfry of Bruges" 
has drawn English-speaking travelers to this unique music. How 
wonderfully the poet's genius there gives the night-time scene, 
when silence perfects the sound of the bells. And as we read the 
second part of the same poem, its day-time pictures conceived 
as Longfellow stood on the lofty balcony near the bells, it is not 
alone his own visions of the past that become real. His art pro- 
duces also in us a reflective mood and other scenes and events in 
history associated with bell tower after bell tower in the Low 
Countries live again. 

As a conspicuous emblem of municipal liberties, the belfry 
is specially characteristic of Flemish towns. To say that the word 
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belfry in its origin is not connected with bell appears to deny what 
is manifestly true. The fact is, however, that they have a purely 
chance resemblance. The Oxford Dictionary traces the derivation 
to the Teutonic "bergfrid," and says: 

"Frid," it is generally agreed, is a form of "fridu," peace, security, 
shelter; and "berg-en" means to protect, defend; the whole meaning 
"protecting or defensive place of shelter." 

Thus these towers were symbols of municipal freedom and 
represented to the eye and ear alike the idea of civic solidarity. 
Grant Allen, in "The European Tour," analysing the art of 
Belgium, remarks : 

These Flemish belfries are in themselves very interesting relics, 
because they were the first symbols of corporate existence and municipal 
power which every town wished to erect in the Middle Ages. 

The crown of every belfry was a carillon. The belfry and its 
crown were the proud possession of every prosperous community. 
And today, wherever the carillon may hang, its bells belong to the 
town, their management is civic, and the bell-master is a municipal 
officer. 

VII 

The Hemonys, the van den Gheyns and the Dumerys were 
the greatest bell-founders of former times. Beside these there 
lived in the same period a score of others well-known but somewhat 
less distinguished in that branch of the art. Hemony's bells, 
generally speaking, are the best; they are bright, clear, and true — 
epic in character. Van den Gheyn's bells are similar. Dumery's 
are velvety, soft, and true — elegiac in character. 

Bells neither improve nor retrograde unless cracks develop. 
While modern music accepts certain combinations as chords not 
allowed by earlier composers, nevertheless the modern ear seems 
more sensitive and exacting as to correctness of pitch. Carillons 
today by founders such as van Aerschodt at Louvain, Belgium, 
and Taylor at Loughborough, England, are even more perfect 
than those of earlier centuries. 

In answer to my inquiry about tuning, Mr. Van Aerschodt 
told me : 

The pitch can be heightened to the extent of 8 vibrations by 
cutting off at the rim and can be lowered to the extent of 12 vibrations 
by cutting the metal away from the interior at its sound bow without 
impairing its sonority. I cast a dozen small bells for a particular pitch 
I desire and choose the best one. The larger bells I make by exact 
formulae based upon the records of my ancestors, the van den Gheyns. 
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The theory of tuning of the best English bell-makers has been 
summarized as follows: 

1. A bell must be in tune with itself before it can possibly be in 
tune with others. 

2. Every bell has at least five tones (and in some instances more), 
which can be most accurately tuned. 

3. These principal tones are: strike-note, nominal (above,) 
and hum-note (below), which three should be perfect octaves with each 
other, and the tierce (minor third), and the quint (perfect fifth) between 
the strike-note and the nominal. All these must be in perfect tune with 
each other. 

4. The timbre of a bell depends: (a) on the consonance of its 
component tones; (b) on the relative intensities of the various tones, 
which in their turn are dependent upon the minute accuracy of sharply 
defined height, width, and thickness proportions. These again must be 
so adjusted as to admit of the several tones being perfectly tuned without 
upsetting the ratio between the thickness proportions and other dimen- 
sions of the bell. 

As we consider the science of tuning we are inevitably led to 
agree with van der Straeten that: 

A good bell is not made by chance but is the result of a wise com- 
bination of qualities and thought, and a fine carillon is as precious as a 
violin by Stradivarius. 

Every musical instrument possesses a character of its own. To 
one who has heard it, this individuality is apparent in the carillon 
no less than in other instruments. To others, comparison may be 
of aid, but after all can give only a faint idea of the carillon's 
character and charm. Perhaps the best conception will be 
obtained by thinking of it as resembling an organ in majesty and 
a pianoforte in delicacy, but with harmonies aerial and unbounded. 
Like every other instrument it must be judged when well-attuned 
and mechanically perfect. Awakened by the hand of a master 
then, this tower music seems to come from the heavens, the 
silvery quality of the higher notes being carried far upon the tide 
of the sonorous bass tones. 

VIII 

The story of the origin and development of the carillon 
would fill many pages. It is enough to say here, however, that 
upon the basis of a few bells giving simple songs, in connection 
with the striking mechanism of great clocks, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, there was developed by the end of the 
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sixteenth century a noble musical instrument, well adapted to its 
place in lofty municipal towers, lasting for generations and 
peculiarly fitted to give pleasure to thousands of people throughout 
the Low Countries. 

The lives of the great founders, and their rivalries, the 
exactions of contracts, the public competitions and private quarrels 
of carillonneurs, the holidays decreed and the elaborate ceremonies 
at the first playing of a carillon, the tales of capture and ransom 
or destruction of carillons in war, and many other phases of the 
art are full of romance. These all appeal to the interest and 
imagination in a great variety of ways, and those that are 
curious will find much to repay study therein. 

Nor is humor lacking in the story. When John V, of Portugal, 
visited the Netherlands about 1730, he was so delighted with the bell 
music that he determined to have a carillon for his sumptuous 
palace then building. The price having been ascertained — it 
appears to have been something like $43,000 for the completed 
carillon put in place — the suggestion was guardedly made by his 
treasurer that, in view of the financial burdens upon the King's 
purse, this was a large expenditure. The implied criticism is 
said to have so offended the self-esteem of the monarch that he 
replied: "N&o julguei que era t&o barato; quero dois" — "I did 
not think it would be so cheap; I wish two." And these he got, 
for two carillons of 48 bells each, played by clavier and clock- 
work existed a few years ago, and, so far as I know, still exist 
in the twin towers of the convent, formerly the palace chapel, at 
Mafra. 

The carillon of S. Rombold's at Mechlin, generally admitted 
to be the finest that exists, was saved from destruction in 1792 
by the diplomacy of Gerard Gommaire Haverals, the carillonneur 
at the time. The revolutionary council had decreed that the 
Mechlin bells should be melted and made into cannon, when 
Haverals by his eloquence and cleverness persuaded the French 
authorities that one carillon should be preserved. Otherwise, he 
asked, how properly could be celebrated "la gloire de la re- 
publique?" A few years later the reaction came, and he was 
given a sharp reprimand by the town council because of the 
republican songs he had played. His beloved bells, though, were 
safe, and so again he changed his tunes to suit changed times and 
endured patiently the municipal castigation. Happily his de- 
votion and skill were so compelling that even political passions 
were subdued, and he continued as carillonneur until he died in 
1841, being on the verge of four-score years, and having played 
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the bells in S. Rombold's tower continuously since he was seventeen. 
Fetis, in his "Biographie universelle des musiciens," says of him: 

Haverals was a distinguished artist of his kind. A good harmonist, 
he executed on his bells very difficult compositions in three parts, sonatas, 
fantasies, and fugues. He also had a remarkable gift for improvising 
variations upon popular melodies." 

IX 

No other event in carillon history brought together so large a 
list of competitors as those who met in the royal prize competition 
at Mechlin in August, 1910. The audience, too, was the greatest 
recorded, for according to the Musical Standard there were 
30,000 people present. From Belgium as competitors came eight 
professionals and two amateurs, and from Holland five professionals 
and one amateur. The judges were: Josef Denyn, Municipal 
Carillonneur of Mechlin; W. W. Starmer, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London; G. van Doorslaer, Carillon-historian 
of Mechlin; J. A. de Zwaan, Organ-professor at the Conservatory 
at the Hague and Municipal Carillonneur of Delft, and Cyr. 
Verelst, Manager of the Municipal Music Academy, Mechlin. 

The report of these judges, giving in detail the reasons for the 
awards, embodies also what is virtually a treatise on the capa- 
bilities of the carillon and shows the rules which should govern the 
choice of music for playing. 

The special correspondent of a London newspaper in the course 
of his account of this competition said: 

It was not until I heard the chief bell-masters of Belgium and 
Holland playing on the great carillon at Mechlin that the range and 

power of the keyboard carillon were fully revealed to me 

Throughout the two days of competition the great square of the Groote 
Markt was thronged with eager and attentive listeners. Mr. Denyn's 
recital (following the competition) was the most memorable concert I 
have ever heard, and was a revelation not only of his amazing virtuosity 
but also of the possibilities, explored and unexplored, of the art of bell 
music. . . . But perhaps the most interesting and instructive of 
the selections was a set of ancient French ditties made for carillons at 
various dates. This was really a brief and delightful history of the 
evolution of bell music. 

In general Mr. Denyn begins a recital or an evening concert 
with some brilliant composition which immediately takes his 
audience captive and compels its attention, something perhaps 
by Verdi or Bach. Toward the middle of the programme come 
numbers which require the utmost skill, such as a sonata by 
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Nicolai or a work of some ancient composer, like Pleyel or Kraft, 
which he has adapted to the carillon in a marvellous fashion. The 
concert usually ends with music expressing deep emotion, a 
stirring piece by Benoit or a tender song by Schubert. Besides, in 
every programme is likely to be found one or two groups of simple 
airs or folk-songs. 

George Macdonald, in his novel "Robert Falconer," describes 
a bell-master's tower chamber and the thoughts of the hero who 
unexpectedly finds himself in control of the keyboard of a mighty 
carillon : 

Robert was slowly descending still, when he saw on his left hand a 
door ajar. He would look what mystery lay within. A push opened 
it. He discovered only a little chamber lined with wood. In the centre 
stood something — a bench-like piece of furniture, plain and worn. He 
advanced a step; peered over the top of it; saw keys, white and black; 
saw pedals below; it was an organ! Two strides brought him in front of 
it. A wooden stool, polished and hollowed with centuries of use, was 
before it. But where was the bellows? That might be down hundreds of 
steps below, for he was half-way only to the ground. He seated himself 
musingly, and struck, as he thought, a dumb chord. Responded, up in 
the air, far overhead, a mighty booming clang. Startled, almost fright- 
ened, Robert sprang from the stool, and, without knowing why, moved only 
by the chastity of delight, flung the door to the post. It banged and 
clicked. Almost mad with the joy of the titanic instrument, he seated 
himself again at the keys, and plunged into a tempest of clanging har- 
mony. 

From the resounding cone of bells overhead he no longer heard 
their tones proceed, but saw level-winged forms of light speeding off with 
a message to the nations. It was only his roused fantasy; but a sweet 
tone is nevertheless a messenger of God; and a right harmony and 
sequence of such tones is a little gospel. 

At length he found himself following, till that moment unconsciously, 
the chain of tunes he well remembered having played on his violin. . . . 
Ere he had finished the last, his passion had begun to fold its wings, 
and he grew dimly aware of a beating at the door of the solitary 
chamber in which he sat. He knew nothing of the enormity of which 
he was guilty — presenting unsought the city of Antwerp with a glorious 
fantasia. 



My fellow explorers and I had often listened to this same 
Antwerp carillon, yet those who were better versed in tower music 
had always told us of the pleasure in store when we should listen 
to the playing of Josef Denyn. 

It was with unusual interest, then, that we set forth from 
Antwerp for Mechlin one Monday evening in summer to hear that 
famous master. As there was yet a full hour before the concert, 
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when we arrived, we took the ever-ready Belgian eab and started 
for a short tour about the town. We found much of quaintness in 
our drive and finally stopped at an attractive shop some little 
distance from the Cathedral. While we were deliberately making 
our purchases the coachman called in to us with much excitement 
that it was nearing 8 o'clock and that we must get back at once, 
for no carriage was allowed to cross the Grand' Place after the 
8 o'clock bell in S. Rombold's ceased to toll. 

We had barely reached the Grand' Place when the carillon 
began to play the melody that precedes the striking of the hour. 
It was eight o'clock! The great square was filled with people, 
some standing, but most of them sitting at small tables outside 
cafes, and as the bells began to play the talking and laughter 
grew less and last preparations were made for the enjoyment of 
the concert. Galloping across the market place and turning into 
a narrow street, we stopped before the entrance of a small school, 
the garden of which was our destination, since there the carillon 
could be heard to the greatest advantage. Our arrival was ac- 
complished in the utmost haste, for the great, deep bell began to toll 
the hour as we descended from the carriage. Arrived there, in 
answer to our ring, a panel of the great door was opened by a woman 
who held in her left hand a large old-fashioned lantern lighted by 
a candle. "Bon soir, Madame et Messieurs," she said smilingly. 
Then in a hurried whisper she added, "II faut vous depecher" 
and, leading the way, quickly conducted us through a long paved 
yard into the pleasant school garden. Just as we reached it, the 
last stroke of eight o'clock sounded. 

In these northern countries the day is long even in late 
August, and it was still twilight. Against the southern sky, 
framed in by two dark trees in the foreground, rose the broad, 
rugged tower of S. Rombold's. High up, near the top of the 
tower, from a narrow opening shone out a faint, dull light. 

After the bell ceased striking, and the vibration of its deep and 
solemn tone had died away, there was silence. So long a silence 
it seemed, so absolute, that we wondered if it ever was to be 
broken. Then pianissimo, from the highest, lightest bells, as if not 
to startle us, and from far, far above the tower, it seemed — indeed as 
if very gently shaken from the sky itself — came trills and runs that 
were angelic! Rapidly they grew in volume and majesty as they 
descended the scale until the entire heaven seemed full of music 
Seated in the garden we watched the little light in the tower, where 
we knew the unseen carillonneur sat at his clavier and drew the 
music from his keys, and yet as we watched and listened, we somehow 
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felt that the music came from somewhere far beyond the tower, 
far higher than that dim light, and was produced by superhuman 
hands. Sometimes in winter, after icicles have formed, there comes 
a thaw, and one by one they tinkle down gently and timidly at 
first; then bolder in a mass they come till, like an avalanche, they 
crash down with a mighty roar. All of this the music suggested. 
It was low, it was loud; it was from one bell, it was from chords 
of bells; it was majestic, it was simple. And every note seemed to 
fall from above, from such heights that the whole land heard its 
beauty. It was as if a great master had said: "I am no longer 
content to sit at my cathedral organ and give pleasure to a few 
hundreds only; I must give joy to thousands." So he mounts 
the Cathedral tower, and plays his sonatas, or his prelude, or his 
songs upon the great clavier, so that all the world may hear. 

As the hour passed, daylight died, but the tower grew more 
distinct in the light of the full moon rising over the trees. We 
had programmes which we passed in silence to one another, and 
if there was occasion to speak, we spoke in whispers. It seemed 
that if we moved or spoke aloud, the tower, the far-away light 
and the music might all vanish. Nothing we had ever experienced 
had been like this. Sometimes the sounds were so low that we found 
ourselves bending forward to hear them. They seemed to come 
from an infinite distance, so faint and delicate were they. Then, 
at other times, great chords, in the volume of many organs, burst 
forth rapturously! 

The concert ended promptly at nine with the national air 
of Belgium. Directly after this the great bell slowly, solemnly 
struck the hour. Leaving the quiet garden, we walked back to the 
square, where all was liveliness again. 

At the foot of the tower we waited for Mr. Denyn. He soon 
appeared at its door in happiest mood, and leaving his lantern 
for the watchman who spends the whole night in the tower to keep 
guard over the sleeping city, he joined us, giving us the friendliest 
of greetings in French. As he dons for his work, which is far more 
strenuous than is the playing of any other musical instrument, 
a special costume kept in the tower room, he came out looking 
neat and cool and ready to enjoy with his friends the remainder of 
the evening. Invited by him, we went to the Cheval d'Or, a little 
cafe nearby. Here we came upon a scene of much gayety, one 
which was in marked contrast to the quietness of the surroundings 
in which we spent the last hour. As we entered, many rose in 
honour of Mr. Denyn, and coming forward grasped his hand and 
expressed in Flemish their delight in his playing. He invited us 
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to sit down with him, and to have coffee or beer. As we sat 
together, after the greetings of the crowd were over, he spoke 
at length and with enthusiasm of the powerful influence music 
had in promoting a nation's happiness. And he said that in giving 
these concerts, which thousands enjoy, he felt he was contributing 
something to the education of the people. But the time for our 
return to Antwerp drew near and so, with mysteriously moving 
thoughts of the past, awakened by his music, and with feelings 
of aspiration, we parted from this large-hearted, simple man, the 
master bell-master. 

XI 

When, not long after, on the ocean returning to New York, 
we came upon the "Impressions and Comments" of Havelock 
Ellis, with what sympathy and appreciation we found him saying: 

The music of Cesar Franck always brings before me a man who is 
seeking peace with himself and consolation with God, at a height, above 
the crowd, in isolation, as it were in the uppermost turret of a church 
tower. It recalls the memory of the unforgettable evening when Denyn 
played on the carillon at Mechlin, and from the canal side I looked up 
at the little red casement high in the huge Cathedral tower where the 
great player seemed to be breathing out his soul, in solitude, among the 
stars. Always when I hear the music of Franck — a Fleming also, it may 
well be by no accident — I seem to be in contact with a sensitive and soli- 
tary spirit, absolute in self-communion, weaving the web of its own 
Heaven and achieving the fulfillment of its own rapture. 

Widespread is the revival of interest in carillon music — a 
revival inspired most of all by the devotion, genius, and wonderful 
skill of Josef Denyn, greatest of bell-masters. Travelers from 
other lands return again and again to the Low Countries, attracted 
by picturesque scenes of market-place and busy harbour, of civic 
hall and church tower, of quiet canal and lush field, but only when 
the music of bells is heard over all does the charm become complete. 



